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TRANSLATORS-ENLIGHTENERS OF SMYRNA 


Sona Seferian 


The Armenian community of Smyrna dates back to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, thousands of Armeni- 
ans from the Eastern Armenian regions left for Smyrna. Itis estimated 
that in 1836 there were 10,000 Armenians in the city and in 1915, 
some 30,000. After the Greco-Turkish War in 1920-22, no Armenian 
was left.' | 

During the second half of the nineteenth century, Armenians re- 
sided in different parts of the city. They had four churches and since 
1802 a hospital. Armenian merchants had opened businesses in Euro- 
pean cities, exporting carpets, leather, wool, grain, and dried fruit and 
importing oil and sugar. Armenian craftsmen were grouped in guilds, 
and the peasants living in the vicinity cultivated all kinds of fruits and 
vegetables. 

Smyrna was also a cultural center. In 1759, the first printing house 
of Mahtesi Markos published books, magazines, and newspapers which 
enhanced the cultural, social, and political life of the city. Several 
newspapers and journals appeared in the 1830s, the language of which 
was Western Armenian ashkharhabar (vernacular). They published 
local and international news, literary pieces and articles on commerce, 
history, and political issues and fostered the concept of progressive 
social-economic-cultural changes to be achieved by unity within the 
community. Up until 1922, there had been a total of thirty-six Arme- 
nian newspapers and magazines. 

In education, the Mesropian School (College), founded in 1775, 
stood out, as graduates were able to go abroad to continue their stud- 
ies. It was particularly active in the 1830s and 1840s, when the institu- 
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tion became a cultural center for the Armenian communtty. It estab- 
lished its own printing press in the 1840s, which published manuals, 
textbooks, works of fiction, and books in translation. The library con- 
tained thousands of volumes in various languages. There was also the 
Hripsimian School (College) for Girls, founded in 1840, as well as 
several private schools and a number of cultural societies. 

In 1841, Armenian merchants from Trieste supported the Siuniats 
Society to commemorate the Holy Translators—Sahak Partev and 
Mesrop Mashtots—who had spread the Word of God and Enlighten- 
ment throughout Armenia in the fourth century. The society repaired 
and founded many schools in the Ottoman Empire. There were other 
societies as well which advocated the separation of church and school. 

The European Age of Enlightenment in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries entered Armenian reality through the works of Movses 
Baghramian and Shahamir Shahamirian in Madras, India, based on the 
concepts of man being born free and the ideology of emancipation. 
These intellectuals, along with Hovsep Emin, the fighter for inde- 
pendence, opposed monarchy and considered Reason to be an om- 
nipotent force in liberating Armenia and ruling over Nature. An 
enlightened society, they posited, was based on the laws of Reason. 
Enlightenment could alter the wheel of history if nations were gov- 
erned by leaders who could distinguish the Good from Evil. Education 
was the way to illuminating and inculcating the youth with patriotism. 
It was through the Enlightenment that literature, art, and science re- 
vived among Armenians. The first Armenian journal Azdarar (Herald), 
published in Madras from 1794 to 1796 by Harutiun Shmavonian, 
smoothed the way to the use of the new literary language ashkharhabar, 
schools were established with modern methods, and Armenian litera- 
ture began to flourish. 

In the latter half of the nineteenth century, Smyrna was the second 
most important Armenian center in the Ottoman Empire, surpassed 
only by Constantinople itself. Armenians were prominent in trade, 
commerce, science, and culture. A decade later, the Armenian publish- 
ing business expanded. Along with the Mesropian School, it was the 
Teteyan (Dedeyan) Publishing House (1853-92) which formed the core 
of the community's cultural life.” Almost all the enlightener-translators 


? On the press and periodicals in Smyrna, see Arshak Alboyajian, “Zmyurnio 
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of the time, as well as the Teteyan brothers, were products of the Mes- 
ropian School. They mastered several European languages, Armenian 
history, Ancient and Modern Armenian (grabar and ashkharhabar), 
founded schools and printing houses, established newspapers and 
magazines, and sent gifted pupils to Europe to pursue their studies. In 
1851, a student of the Mesropian School, Tigran Teteyan (Dikran De- 
deyan), together with his brothers Stepan and Sarkis, set up a printing 
press in Smyrna. While still students, two other brothers, Aram and 
Hakob (Hagop), published their own translations from Latin. In 1853, 
the newspaper Arpi Araratian heralded the new era of Shakespearean 
ashkharhabar translations with the publication of The Comedy of Er- 
rors, under the heading of “Shakespearean plays” translated by Aram 
Karapet Teteyan (Garabed Dedeyan). There was also a heading for 
“Molière plays” under which appeared L Avare (The Miser), trans- 
lated by Tigran Teteyan. The Teteyans intended to publish books in 
translation in serial form and later as separate volumes to be distrib- 
uted to subscribers. These included The Arabian Nights, History of the 
Ottoman Empire, and The Comedy of Errors. The Arpi Araratian 
lasted for three years, and, though the translation of The Comedy of 
Errors was interrupted, the Moliére plays appeared as a separate vol- 
ume. Aram Teteyan did not remain inactive. On the eve of the New 
Year of 1854, he published Dickens' A Christmas Carol in grabar with 
Shakespeare's “Frailty, thy name is woman” (Hamlet) as an epigraph. 
The generation of enlighteners—Stepan Voskanian, Matteos Ma- 
murian, Garegin Papazian, Harutiun Svajian, Armenak Haykuni, 
Grigor Chilinkirian, Mesrop Nuparian—translated primarily French, 
German, and English works seeking for answers to gnawing guestions 
troubling the nation. Side by side with the Greek classics in transla- 
tion, one could find the Armenian versions of Victor Hugo, Voltaire, 
Friedrich Schiller, Lord Byron, P.B. Shelley, Sir Walter Scott, and Wil- 
liam Shakespeare.” 
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Stepan Voskanian and Grigor Chilinkirian 


Of the Armenian enlighteners, two outstanding figures were Stepan 
Voskanian (Sdepan Vosgan)' and Grigor Chilinkirian (Krikor Chilin- 
girian/Tchilinguerian).? Born in Smyrna in 1825, Voskanian graduated 
from the Mesropian School and was employed there as a teacher. In 
1846, he left for Paris to study and was caught up in the revolutionary 
fervor of Europe. He returned to his native city six years later, full of 
modernistic ideas and dedicated himself to liberating his people from 
ignorance. There, he published his essay “Hromeakan pargev” (Ro- 
man Gift), in which he criticized the alleged anti-national policies of 
the Armenian Catholic Mekhitarist Order. In 1854, Voskanian trans- 
lated Eugene Sue’s Wandering Jew, but it was not published. The next 
year, back in Paris, he began a new journal, Arevelk (Orient), with the 
motto “Pen and Word.” 

After Arevelk was closed in 1856, he founded Arevmutk (Occident) 
in which he published articles on such topics as tyranny, liberation 
movements, and the formation of the modern Armenian language and 
literature. In 1859, he moved to Italy to study contemporary life and 
ideology. Returning again to Smyrna in 1865, he became the principal 
of the Mesropian School, trying to change the educational system with 
modern programs and textbooks and stressing the study of classical 
languages. Faced with many obstacles in Armenian reality, he founded 
the journal La Réforme in 1867, where for more than three decades he 
published literary pieces and publicist articles that had been unknown 
to the Armenian public. This important solitary figure passed away in 
a small French hotel in Smyrna in 1901. 

Voskanian's ideology was based on enlightening and liberating his 
nation. He opposed the autocracy of both the Ottoman and Russian 
empires. Because of this, the newspaper Tsaghik (Flower) closed its 
doors before him and the only one in which he could express his views 
was Arshaloys Araratian (Araratian Dawn). In the 1850s and 1860s, 
he wrote about the formation of the national language. It was time to 
turn from the classical grabar to the colloquial language so that it 
could be comprehensible to everyone. His articles and translations have 
enriched the modern Armenian language and literature. Armenians of- 
fered translations that corresponded with the demands of the period. 
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And the main source of modern literature in formation was the histori- 
cal past and the present circumstances of the nation aimed at instruct- 
ing people to avoid the repetition of previous shortcomings. Stepan 
Voskanian was the first enlightener to bring forth these ideas, to con- 
nect the East and West with his two journals Arevelk and Arevmutk. He 
called for the national identity of each individual, rejected monarchy, 
and championed a future Armenian republic. 

Grigor Chilinkirian was born in Smyrna in 1833 and also studied 
and taught at the Mesropian School. He went in for translation studies 
in his youth. Later, he founded the paper 7saghik, which had an im- 
portant role in the literary enlightenment of the period and in the sharp 
criticism of the prevailing conditions in the Ottoman Empire. He con- 
sidered Victor Hugo's Les Misérables, which he began to publish in 
translation, to be the testament of modern human relationships. But 
the Ottoman censors banned the translation of the book in 1864, and 
he was forced to cease publication of the newspaper altogether. In 
1867, Tsaghik was transferred to Constantinople. Later, Chilinkirian 
again took up Les Misérables and the works of other French writers 
such as Eugéne Sue, Abbé Prevost, Lamartine, George Sand, and Al- 
fred de Musset. In 1880, his articles appeared in Arevelian Mamul 
(Eastern Press) and were later compiled as a separate volume titled 
Journey to Constantinople.* Here, he spoke about liberty, humanism, 
revolution, equality, fraternity, and so on. He knew French and Eng- 
lish revolutionary history, as well as the enlighteners and world fa- 
mous writers whose ideas were introduced to the Armenian public 
through his essays. Together with his literary and translation activities, 
he was busy with social work, being one of the founders of the several 
societies and the national theater, as well as the strongest advocate of 
the modern educational system, especially the new approach to edu- 
cating Armenian girls and women. In the 1890s, he turned away from 
journalism and began to study law. The fin de siécle put an end to the 
Armenian Enlightenment, revolutionary and liberation movement, and 
literary life. Newspapers and magazines were closing down one after 
another. Chilinkirian was losing his friends and colleagues. The noted 
bibliographer Teodik later wrote: “Chilinkirian is the last Armenian of 
the community and out of deference to his old age, he was allowed [by 
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the Turkish authorities] to remain in the city where in 1923, on Febru- 
ary 3, he died without heirs and was buried.” 

Chilinkirian’s role in the formation of modern literary Armenian is 
significant. He took the best from the dialects and helped to create a 
common language. For him, literature should be the mirror of the na- 
tion to which people should look for moral perfection. As for drama, 
the European repertoire was not enough to satisfy the needs of the 
Armenians. There had to be a distinct Armenian repertoire. He favored 
comedy and satire to expose the vices of the society and awaken the peo- 
ple. Chilinkirian was one of those enlighteners of the 1860s whose 
bright thoughts and ideas educated following generations in enlight- 
enment, democracy, social justice, and modern Armenian language and 
literature, theater, and pedagogy. 


The Teteyan Brothers 


In the prefaces of their translations, the enlighteners voiced their ideas 
on the practical necessity of literature in translation as a source of en- 
riching modern Armenian and indirectly solving the nation's problems 
regarding education, literature, theater, female emancipation, and 
other critical issues. From the 1850s, the Armenian reader was offered 
the works of the European classics. Thus, love of reading was encour- 
aged and flourished, and the public gradually became educated. The 
Teteyan (Dedeyan) Publishing House was not merely a printing estab- 
lishment but also a center where intellectuals and translators could as- 
semble.* In 1860, Grigor Chilinkirian even established a Center of 
Translation, where learned people absorbed themselves in the prob- 
lems of the principles of translation, modern Armenian, education, and 
the liberation movement. The Arabian Nights and The Count of Monte 
Christo began a new period in Armenian literature and led to the ap- 
pearance and appreciation of books in translation. Many Armenian crit- 
ics have spoken highly of this period, evaluating the work and creative 
activity of the enlightener-translators. The Mekhitarist Handes Am- 
sorya stated that Tigran H. Teteyan with his translation of The Arabian 
Nights introduced a new era in Armenian literature and opened the 
way for the coming translations of the 1850s. Monte Christo refined 
and developed the literary taste of the nation. In addition, ashkharhabar 
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was enriched, and the Armenian public became increasingly fond of 
reading. 

Mesrop Nuparian spoke about his older friend Tigran Teteyan with 
pride, describing him as a publisher of European standards.’ Arpiar 
Arpiarian considered Smyrna one of the most important Armenian lit- 
erary centers, the publications of which inspired and captured people's 
minds.'” Vrtanes Papazian assessed these numerous publications as 
being of great value in the development of modern Armenian, and Leo 
esteemed the work of the Teteyan brothers." They demonstrated that it 
was possible to have a successful publishing enterprise with enthusi- 
asm and love for the Armenian language and with dedication to edu- 
cating the public through literature. Hrachia Acharian was certain that, 
as people devoured these novels, reading became a necessity, and as a 
result countless Armenians learned to read in the vernacular ashkharha- 
bar.” Arshak Chopanian (Arshag Chobanian) praised this period of the 
Armenian press as a golden age, in which Smyrna became the “Arme- 
nian Athens.”" 

In the 1860s, there appeared a new weekly, Haverzhahars (Mer- 
maid), which announced the forthcoming Shakespearean translations, 
explaining that Shakespeare's works had traveled throughout Europe 
and America and there was not a language into which the Bard had 
not been translated. The weekly's editor, Sargis Papazian, stated that 
the paper would use a language comprehensible to all—elite, artisans 
and craftsmen, and peasants alike.'* After the unfinished translation of 
The Comedy of Errors, in 1862 Aram Teteyan began to run The Mer- 
chant of Venice in Haverzhahars. This play was the beginning of 
modern Armenian theatrical history. Teteyan was true to the weekly's 
principles regarding modern Armenian. After Haverzhahars had pub- 


? Mesrop Nuparian, “Tigran Harutiun Teteyan,” Arevelian Mamul, 1901, Ne 1, 3, 
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lished half of The Merchant, the competing weekly, Tsaghik, edited by 
Grigor Chilinkirian and Armenak Haykuni, began installments of Ro- 
meo and Juliet. Thereafter, Garegin Papazian announced in Haverz- 
hahars that Teteyan had done his own translation of Romeo and Juliet. 
There were two directions in Shakespearean studies: ashkharhabar 
translations of the Teteyan-Papazian School, which intended to make 
the translations comprehensible and as simple as possible, and the 
Gaghtagleian school, which paid greater attention to poetic impression. 
The former sought exact translation, the latter, truthfulness to the spirit 
of the text. 

When Mikayel Nalbandian, the Eastern Armenian enlightener, cru- 
sader in the liberation movement, poet and public figure, visited 
Smyrna in 1861, he met the editors of Tsaghik and the intelligentsia 
and attended performances in the Vaspurakan Theater. A month later, 
Chilinkirian published an article about the impact of the theatre on 
education, which bore clear signs of Nalbandian's influence. He ad- 
vised actors to pay attention to the Shakespearean roles as part of their 
enlightening activity. Chilinkirian was an ardent follower of French 
traditions in Armenian literature and theater, and he was true to his 
principles up to the end of his long life, even then when the period of 
Romanticism had been replaced by that of Realism. He was well 
versed not only in European but also Russian literature. He often 
spoke about Shakespearean personages such as Lady Ann, Othello, 
and Ariel. 

Aram Teteyan remained the only true Shakespearean scholar in 
Smyrna. In 1862, he somehow managed to publish a new paper called 
Dimak (Mask), which he intended to fill with satire, although from the 
outset he included his translation of Hamlet. But soon, this journal, too, 
ceased publication. Arshaloys Araratian announced: “The Dimak as 
well as Garun Hayastani [Spring of Armenia] ceased operations be- 
cause of orders from Constantinople. The respected editor of Dimak, 
Mr. Aram Karapet Teteyan, is going to Constantinople today to get the 
permit.” But only after three months of existence, Dimak was closed 
down, in no small measure because of the message in Hamlet who 
spoke Armenian in a paper the editor of which was courageous 
enough to wear a mask like the madman’s mask of the prince of Den- 
mark-—the mask did not help Teteyan. 

National literature and drama, primarily patriotic in nature, flour- 
ished in Constantinople and Smyrna. This was especially true of the 
Shakespearean repertoire, which included The Merchant of Venice, 
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Othello, and Hamlet.” The performers of Hamlet were guided by the 
realization that Turkey was as much a prison for Armenians as Den- 
mark was for Hamlet. For the Armenian actors, besides the pure un- 
derstanding of Shakespeare, there existed a national aspect of his 
plays. The Armenian people, in search of solutions to their national 
and social problems, found an outlet in Shakespeare. Hence, the basic 
idea and intent of Shakespearean performances was the collective fate 
of the Armenian people rather than the fate of the individual. In par- 
ticular, productions of Hamlet conveyed the concepts of national lib- 
eration. On one occasion, the Turkish press quipped: “Hamlet is the 
present king of the Armenians, and the ghost is the Armenian monar- 
chy of the past, its symbolic embodiment.” Armenians often alluded to 
Julius Caesar, especially to Brutus’ speech, to exalt the aspirations to 
liberty of a long persecuted people. Thus, Enlightenment came into 
Smyrna, developed, and flourished further through translation. The 
declaration of the English dramatist Ben Johnson that the Bard be- 
longed to all times came true. Shakespeare belongs to the entire world. 
Shakespeare belongs to Armenia. | 


Shakespeare and the Armenians 


The name of Shakespeare was introduced to Armenian readers as 
early as the seventeenth century, according to Aram Raffi in an article 
published in London in 1916 on the third centenary of Shakespeare's 
death. Hovsep Emin, the eighteenth-century pioneering figure in the 
Armenian liberation movement, referred to Shakespeare's characters 
in his autobiography, The Life and Adventures of Emin Joseph Emin. 
Armenians mentioned Shakespeare on rare occasions at first. No at- 
tempts were made to further the study of his works and whatever 
study did exist was not theoretical. There were merely reports about 
what had been written about the playwright in the West. It was only in 
the second half of the nineteenth century that interest in Shakespeare 
and his work took on the sense of actual necessity. His works helped 
to shape Armenian national consciousness as many writers and publi- 
cists undertook the study of the Bard and his works. While earlier au- 
thors on the subject were few, in 1832 Sargis Tigranian, a young stu- 
dent at Moscow University, wrote a history of drama from ancient 


15 See G. Stepanyan, “Shekspiri mutke hay tatron” [Shakespeare’s Introduction 
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times up to the nineteenth century, in which he dedicated a few pages 
to Shakespeare. This was the first attempt to offer literary criticism of 
Shakespeare's work. For Tigranian, Shakespeare was a world- 
renowned poet who ruled the thoughts of all, an unquestionable and ab- 
solute authority gifted with the power of comprehending the innermost 
human motives and possessed colorful speech and vivid imagination. 
All those who wrote about Shakespeare after Tigranian merely con- 
firmed the genius of the Bard.'* 

For Armenians Shakespeare was the embodiment of the great truth 
that demonstrates that being national can also mean being universal. 
The initial attempts to translate Shakespeare into Armenian, and at 
first only fragments, date back to the 1820s, when excerpts of his 
plays appeared in the Armenian press of India. Armenian publicists 
used the translations of Shakespeare's aphorisms and meaningful dia- 
logues to make their assertions more convincing, on the one hand, and 
to acquaint the Armenian public with the best samples of world litera- 
ture, on the other hand. Many Armenians have attempted to translate 
Shakespeare, although all have not been successful. Still, their efforts 
have certainly not been vain, for while the translations may have be- 
come obscure, they played a useful role in their time. On the occasion 
of the publication of Hovhannes Massehian's classic translation of 
Hamlet in 1894, the Armenian poet laureate Hovhannes Tumanian de- 
clared: 


Shakespeare has become a criterion by which to judge a nation's cul- 
tural standards. A nation that has not translated Shakespeare is illiter- 
ate, and those unable to understand him are intellectually immature, 
and the language into which Shakespeare cannot be translated is in- 
deed poor. We are in position to say that we have made great progress. 
Shakespeare has spoken Armenian. This [translation of Hamlet] is a 
great leap forward, a sudden huge leap. 


According to Goethe, the Art of Translation progresses in three 
stages: 1) the first is the acquaintance with other lands by means of 
prose translation which is devoid of all the characteristic features of 
the original; 2) the second is the attempt to digest the thoughts, ideas, 


'6 For a valuable study on the subject, see Ruben Zarian, Shakespeare and the 
Armenians (Erevan: Armenian Society for Friendship and Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries, 1969; Armenian original, 1967). See also his Ejer haykakan Shek- 
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and feelings of the author; 3) and the third is the production ofa trans- 
lation true to the original.” At first, the art of translation in Armenia 
was at the preliminary stage when principles of translation and versi- 
fication evolved. The problems of verse or prose translation, either di- 
rectly from the original or from an intermediate language, were being 
assessed. All these preparatory steps were transferred to Smyrna where 
there was fertile soil for the Art of Translation, including the works of 
Shakespeare. 

As noted, the eldest of the Teteyan brothers, Aram, published The 
Comedy of Errors in 1853. This was the first complete translation in 
modern Armenian and was followed in 1862 by The Merchant of Ven- 
ice and in 1866 by Romeo and Juliet. He explained his choice of the 
plays: The Comedy of Errors because of its funny plot and the love of 
children around which the comedy is woven; Hamlet and The Mer- 
chant of Venice because of vengeance, quick wit, and resourcefulness, 
aside from the fact that Hamlet's soliloquy had captured imaginations 
for centuries; and Romeo and Juliet because of youthful innocence and 
faithfulness. Teteyan studied Shakespearean scholars and was sure that 
coming generations would open new vistas of beauty in Shakespeare. 
His wish was to acquaint the Armenian reader with Shakespeare while 
doing justice to the original text. 

The difficulties before the Shakespearean translator in modern Ar- 
menian were numerous. Several were connected with the principles of 
translation and the world outlook of Shakespearean interpretation, 
matters addressed by Teteyan in his prefaces. Translation in prose may 
be a safer way to achieve exactness of vocabulary. Shakespeare was 
considered to be a Holy Book and to go astray from its Word was con- 
sidered a sin. The language of Shakespeare was colloquial and lively in 
his time, consequently the language of the translation should be like- 
wise. So Teteyan used the spoken language of Smyrna to make the con- 
temporary reader understand and appreciate the work. He thought that 
translation in verse would confuse the reader and as Shakespeare is 
great, indeed so great, that the original sense could be retained in 
prose translation. Bad verse translation is more disastrous than imper- 
fect prose translation, and bad verse is more difficult to read than bad 
prose. The language of the original was complicated for this translator 
into modern Armenian, as he could not rely on an established school 


17 Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, West-óstlicher Divan (Berlin and Weimar: Auf- 
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- of Shakespearean translations and had no clear direction regarding the 
use of prose or poetry. So apart from the first set of difficulties regard- 
ing the principles of translation is this second set regarding the form 
and format of the translation. Teteyan chose the prose form. He could 
not reproduce stylistic devices such as the pun because of the loss of 
the sound play and effect of the original pun in English. Instead, be- 
neath the dictionary meaning of the English words, he gave an expla- 
nation of the pun. The third set of difficulties pertained to the tran- 
scription of proper names which he translated giving them a national 
coloring. The translation of proper names accepted in Armenian litera- 
ture before the tenth century was derived from Greek and Latin, and it 
was preserved by Teteyan, but other names were transcribed according 
to the English rules of pronunciation. 

These were the difficulties facing Teteyan. What are the reasons that 
his translations did not enter into the national heritage and were not 
included in most later anthologies of Shakespearean translations? The 
first reason is that the dialect of Smyrna, which was comprehensible to 
several Western Armenian communities, was alien to Eastern Arme- 
nians. The second reason is that the translations were not staged and 
did not become part of the public's everyday life. The third and most 
important reason is that the poet-playwright Shakespeare had been 
presented as the prosaic-playwright Shakespeare. 

Over the years, Shakespeare was nationalized and Armenianized. 
This was not because of the fact that as many as fifty Armenians at- 
tempted to translate his works or that Shakespearean performances 
have become a constant phenomenon in Armenian life. Rather, it is that 
the Armenian people found in Shakespeare a dramatist who offered 
them an opportunity for self-expression. Through him, the Armenian 
translators drew attention to the fate of the nation. The revelation of 
Shakespeare to the Armenian public coincided with the years of na- 
tional revival. Shakespeare played his part in the Armenian people's 
self-recognition and self-assertion. This is also true of other nations. 
Ferdinand Freiligrath declared that the Germany of 1848 was the em- 
bodiment of Hamlet. And Adam Mickiewicz compared his Poland in 
the years of national oppression to Hamlet—rebellious and free in 
thought, yet like him, enchained. 

In 1916, the poetess Zabel Boyajian was in London, together with 
Aram Raffi and the classic Shakespearean translator, Hovhannes Mas- 
sehian. Instead of delivering a speech, she recited: 
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My woeful country Armenia, whose frown bears no golden crown, 
has nothing to lay at the foot of the great dramatist's shrine but a 
crown of thorns and tears of a people who has experienced centuries 
of suffering and misery. 


There exists a more essential factor granting all nations the right to 
call Shakespeare their own, and the more each nation identifies itself 
with Shakespeare, the closer the ties will grow among peoples, what- 
ever their creed or nationality and whatever the times. And that factor 
which will ultimately bring all nations closer is their aspiration to the 
Good and True, their Faith in the fundamental instincts of Humanity. 
And this communion is the work of Shakespeare. | 

When Armenia regained its statehood in the twentieth century, 
Shakespeare became the concern of the state, and his works were pub- 
lished in multiple editions. In 1963, a Shakespearean center was organ- 
ized in the Armenian National Academy of Sciences, with a Shake- 
spearean Library that publishes yearbooks on the translations and 
interpretations of his plays. In the 1970s, a small Shakespearean cen- 
ter sprang up in Erevan State University's School of Translation, 
which actively studies the Armenian translations. And one of the an- 
nual international conferences on the Art of Translations (1998) was 
organized with the theme “Shakespeare through Time and Space.” 
This was followed in 2000 with another international conference, 
“Shakespearean Days.” 

For three centuries, Armenian translators and actors of Shake- 
speare have put into their work a devotion that knows neither bound 
nor measure. The Armenian theater, hand in hand with Armenian trans- 
lators and Shakespearean scholars, have revealed him under a Renais- - 
sance-inspired ardent brush, principled and imaginative in thought and 
action, loving life passionately, intensely humanistic, and exalting the 
Good. This is how William Shakespeare is conceived as he stands out 
in the backdrop of Armenian history, especially in the history of the 
small community of Smyrna in the nineteenth century. Itis the transla- 
tors who have allowed us to cherish the kind, wise friend of all na- 
tions, the gigantic figure of the sixteenth century who is a contempo- 
rary to all times. 
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MATTEOS MAMOURIAN: 
A SMYRNEAN CONTRIBUTOR TO THE 
WESTERN ARMENIAN RENAISSANCE 


Robert H. Hewsen 


“An enslaved people's first and only savior is itself, its 
own work, its own inner strength, its own enlightenment, 
its own unity and determination.” 

—Matteos Mamourian. 


Smyrna may be regarded as the original home of the Western Armenian 
Renaissance, which only later spread to Constantinople, and for decades 
prior to its destruction in the great fire of 1922, the city enjoyed a rich 
cultural life. For decades, one of the major individuals around whom all 
of this activity centered was the Smyrna journalist, educator, intellec- 
tual, and public figure Matteos Mamourian (Madteos Mamurian, 1830— 
1901).' The legacy of Matteos Mamourian survives today not only in 
his contribution to modern Armenian thought and his many translations 
of European literature, but perhaps most of all in his role in the forma- 
tion of the modern Western Armenian vernacular of which he was one 
of the leading architects, proponents, and practitioners. 

Matteos Mamourian was one of the brightest figures in the Armenian 
renaissance that characterized the last decades of the nineteenth century. 
An intellectual engagé, he was an author, translator, publicist, historian, 
journalist, linguist, essayist, critic, teacher, and political economist.” 


l The author’s great-grandmother was a member of the Mamourian family, his 
grandfather was educated in Smyrna in one of Mamourian’s schools, and his father 
and uncles grew up on Mamourian’s translations of the works of the elder Alexandre 
Dumas (père). 

2 Vahé Oshagan, The English Influence on the West Armenian Literature in the 
Nineteenth Century (Cleveland OH: Cleveland State University/Caravan Books, 
1982), p. 17. 
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Mamourian (as he, himself, spelled his name in Latin transcription) 
came from a distinguished and well-to-do family that was closely re- 
lated to another important Smyrna family, the Nubarians (to which be- 
longed the celebrated Egyptian statesman, Nubar Pasha) and through 
them to the Prince Nubar, who had been one of the participants in the 
rising of Davit Bek against the Muslims in Eastern Armenia in the 
1720s.° 

Born in Smyrna on October 17, 1830, the son of Hovhannes Ma- 
mourian, Matteos was first educated at the Mesropian School in his 
native city graduating in 1845," and then at the Mooradian School in 
Paris from which he graduated in 1851, receiving the first prize in his 
class from the hands of the French author Lamartine.” Returning to 
Smyrna the same year, Mamourian, though only twenty, collaborated 
with Markos Aghabekian in the establishment of the Aghabekian 
School there.* He then served as a teacher at the Nersesian School in 
Constantinople in 1853 before acting as an interpreter during the Cri- 
mean War. In 1856-57, he audited courses at Cambridge University 
and then embarked on a grand tour of Europe and its cultural centers, 
including St. Petersburg. From 1860 to 1865, he served in the Arme- 
nian Patriarchate of Constantinople and for a time held the position of 
head of the chancellery.” 

Settling in Smyrna in 1865, Mamourian became a writer, occupy- 
ing himself with journalism, literature, education, and the translation 
of foreign works into Armenian, a time-honored tradition among the 
Armenians, who have ever tried to enrich the culture of their people 
through introducing them to the thought of other advanced peoples of 


3 Nubar Pasha Nubarian (1825-1899) was a grandson of the eighteenth century 
freedom-fighter, Prince Nubar. Although his surname is never used in the well- 
known, Davit Bek, entir patmutiun [Select History of Davit Bek], ed. Levon G 
Khacheryan (Glendale: Alco Printing, 1988), it seems likely that he was a member of 
the family of Melik-Parsadanian of Siunik in what is now the southern part of the Re- 
public of Armenia. 

* Haykakan Sovetakan Hanragitaran [Armenian Soviet Encyclopedia], vol. 7 
(Erevan, Armenian Academy of Sciences, 1981), p. 198. 

? A.J. Hacikyan et al., The Heritage of Armenian Literature, vol. 3: From the 
Eighteenth Century to Modern Times (Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 2005), 
p. 305. 

é Tbid. 

1 Oshagan, English Influence, p. 17, describes him as “Cambridge educated,” a 
term suggesting that Mamourian was a graduate of that university. As a matter of fact, 
he simply attended some classes there as a scholarship student. Hacikyan, Heritage of 
Armenian Literature, p. 305. 
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the world.” Mamourian began his career as a translator of selected 
works of the eighteenth-century French philosophe Voltaire (Jeannot 
et Colin, Micromegas, and Zadig or The Book of Fate). Gradually, his 
oeuvre came to include translations of such French literature as Alex- 
andre Dumas” The Three Musketeers and Twenty Years After, P.-A. 
Beaumarchais’ play, The Barber of Seville, Stendhal’s novel The Red 
and the Black, Eugène Sue’s The Mysteries of Paris, and Jules Verne’s 
The Mysterious Island and his Around the World in Eighty Days. 
Mamourian's translation activity was not limited to French works; he 
rendered German literature into Armenian, as well, including Johann 
von Goethe's The Sorrows of Young Werther and works of Gotthold 
Lessing. From English, he translated Sir Walter Scott's Ivanhoe,'* and 
from Russian, some pieces of Tolstoy. In this way, Mamourian became 
perhaps the most prolific of modern Armenian authors producing 
some fifty volumes of translations of novels and dramatic works from 
French and English." 


8 Oshagan, English Influence, p. 10. Earlier translations from foreign languages 
had brought Greek and Syriac works into Armenian, some of the former being the 
only surviving versions of works otherwise lost (for example, a treatise by St. 
Irenaeus of Lyon, the Alexander Romance of pseudo-Callisthenes, and the Geography 
of Pappus of Alexandria), while later translations included the works of Homer, Plato, 
Sophocles, Virgil, and Milton. These translations, however, were all made into Clas- 
sical Armenian (grabar), whereas Mamourian and other translators of his day ren- 
dered European works into the modern vernacular (ashkharhabar), all the while hon- 
ing, polishing, and expanding the range of the new Armenian as they accomplished 
their work. Syntax was stabilized, new words were created for modern concepts, and 
classical terms were modernized (for example, hairenik meaning “patrimony” in the 
classical tongue was employed to translate the various terms for “fatherland” in other 
languages). 

1 Hacikyan, Heritage of Armenian Literature, p. 307. These translations of Euro- 
pean literature were immensely popular among the reading public, many of whom 
(like this author's grandfather) would read them aloud in the evening gatherings at 
home, where illiterate young men in his employ were exposed to new ideas unknown 
in the villages from which they had come. | 

10 Tvanhoe was already greatly popular among Armenian readers literate in Eng- 
lish, and it served as a model for Mamourian's own Sev lerin marde. See Oshagan, 
English Influence, pp. 19-20, 

1 Oshagan, English Literature, p. 17. For Mamourian's work, see Kevork Bar- 
dakjian, A Reference Guide to Modern Armenian Literature, 1500-1920 (Detroit: 
Wayne State University Press, 2000.), pp., 407-09; Hacikyan, Heritage of Armenian 
Literature, pp. 305-07. 
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Among his original compositions in Armenian, Mamourian wrote 
A Short History ofthe World; A Short History ofthe Armenians to Our 
Time, Key to Armenian Composition (pedagogical works for use in 
Armenian schools), and (under the pen name Vroyr) his Armenian 
Letters as well as children’s books.*? Mamourian also applied himself 
to writing for the stage but his one performed play, Sefilets tune (The 
House of Sefils, 1882) showed only that his talents, however rich, lay 
elsewhere." While engaged in all this literary activity, Matteos Ma- 
mourian found time to serve successively as the principal of two Ar- 
menian schools in Smyrna, the Mesropian School for Boys and the 
Hripsimian School for Girls." 

As a journalist Mamourian is best remembered for his influential 
newspaper, the Arevelian Mamul (Oriental Press), which he founded 
in 1871 and served both as publisher and editor for thirty years, and 
which, with its emphasis on political, cultural, and social matters, as 
well as on patriotism, enlightenment, and education soon became one 
of the most influential organs of the Armenian cultural renaissance. 
Indeed, it has been called “one of the most forward looking, balanced 
periodicals of the Revival Movement.” 

The publication of this journal also served as a laboratory for Ma- : 
mourian's work on a standard modern Armenian language. Drawing 
upon the earlier works of Nahapet (Nahabed) Rusinian (1819-1886), 
Ghevond (Leon) Alishan (1820-1901), Mkrtich Khrimian “Hayrik” 
(1820-1907), Karapet Tutiuchian (Garabed Utujian, 1823-1904), Arsen 
Aytinian (Arsen Aidinian, 1825-1902), Grigor Otian (Krikor Odian, 
1834-1887), and Grigor Chilinkirian (Krikor Chilingirian, 1839- 
1923), Mamourian was influenced by the Armenian spoken in Con- 
stantinople.'* One might conjecture that had it not been for the simul- 
taneous development of an Eastern Armenian vernacular among Rus- 


12 Mamourian also wrote under the pen names M.M. Aprsam and V. Shahnur. See 
Bardakjian, A Reference Guide, p. 407.The Armenian titles of the cited works are 
Hamarot endhanur patmutiun tprotsats hamar, Hamarot patmutiun Hayots minjev 
mer orere, Banali hayeren sharadrutian, Haykakan namakani, Manr veper u daser 
manr tghots hamar; Gitelik u partik tghayots. 

8 H, Thorossian, Histoire de la littérature arménienne (Paris: H. Thorossian, 
1951), p. 283. . 

14 Hacikyan, Heritage of Armenian Literature, p. 306. 

'S Tbid., p. 307. So valued was the Arevelian Mamul that as late as the end of the 
twentieth century it was still possible to find bound volumes of the journal in second- 
hand bookstores in Istanbul. 

16 Tbid., p. 62. 
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sian Armenian authors, based largely on the dialect of Erevan, it might 
have been possible to forge a single modern Armenian vernacular on 
. the order of modern German or modern Greek. This was not to be, al- 
though the Western and Eastern dialects of modern Armenian are for 
the most part mutually intelligible. 

A prolific writer of articles and essays for his own journal, Ma- 
mourian also wrote articles for several other periodicals including 
- Tsaghik, founded by Grigor Chilinkirian (of which for a time Mamou- 
rian was co-editor),as well as for Meghu, Kilikia, Varaga, Zhamanak, 
Metsmua, Arshaloys, and Goyutiun. ln this way, he extended the reach 
of his pen beyond Smyrna to Constantinople and elsewhere, 

In his political views concerning the then raging “Armenian Ques- 
tion,” Mamourian was one with Father Garegin Srvandztiants (1840- 
1892) and those other intellectuals of the time who rejected any reli- 
ance on the aid of European powers for the salvation of the Armenian 
people, using the term “inanity” for any such false hopes. Mamourian 
went on to argue that “an enslaved people's first and only savior is it- 
self, its own work, its own inner strength, its own enlightenment, its 
own unity and determination.” The education of Armenian youth was 
to him the true road to national revival. Though receptive to whatever 
positive the West had to offer, Mamourian stood out among Armenian 
thinkers of his day in his assertion that not everything that came from 
the West was automatically of value and that not everything native to 
the East was to be rejected. In opposition to the conservative Constan- 
tinople elite of merchants and bankers, Mamourian and other like- 
minded thinkers called for the centering of their efforts and resources 
within the ancestral Armenian homeland. For persons such as Garegin 
Srvandztiants, Grigor Artsruni, Mkrtich Portukalian, and Khrimian 
“Hayrik” (1892-1907, the Patriarch of Constantinople and later Ca- 
tholicos of All Armenians), what happened in Smyrna and even in 
Constantinople was of lesser importance. The province of Vaspurakan 
(Van), the only jurisdiction in Ottoman Armenia in which the Armeni- 
ans still formed a majority, was the heart of Armenia, and this is where 
the Armenians should focus their efforts at a national cultural re- 
vival.” 

The locus classicus for Mamourian's political and social ideas is 
his Sev lerin marde (The Man from the Black Mountain), a long, me- 


1 See E. Amavourdian’s review of A.E.Sharurian, Srpouhi Dussap, Her Life and 
Work (Erevan, Erevan State University, 1963), in Armenian News Network/Groong, 
2003. 
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diocre historical novel somewhat in the manner of Dumas but heavily 
influenced by Scott's Ivanhoe." Published over a period of ten years 
(1871-81) as a serial in his journal Arevelian Mamul it was, unfortu- 
nately, never finished. His philosophical and patriotic ideas, however, 
were best expressed in his novel Angliakan namakani (English Let- 
ters). Published in 1872, this is a work of considerable merit. Obvi- 
ously patterned after English and French epistolary novels of the pre- 
vious century, this was less a novel per se than a didactic work aimed 
at instructing the reader. An anglophile, well-versed in English culture 
from his sojourn at Cambridge, Mamourian, in his English Letters, 
expresses a profound admiration for English institutions and culture, 
often contrasting these unfavorably with the deficiencies of their Ar- 
menian parallels. Through this work, which made him famous, Ma- 
mourian introduced, for the first time, a serious English influence 
upon the Armenian Renaissance previously dominated by the influ- 
ence of the French. A man of advanced views in many areas of late 
nineteenth century thought, Mamourian was impressed with the sig- 
nificance, if not all of the content, of Mayra, the first novel of the pio- 
neer Armenian woman writer, Srbuhi Tiusab (Srpuhi Diusap, née Va- 
hanian, 1841-1901). Focusing, as it did on women's right to seek 
employment, Mayta was the first Armenian work to advocate women's 
rights in any arena and so introduced the new but growing feminist 
movement in Europe into Armenian literature. Recognizing the 
novel's serious flaws (noting, for example, the absence of “authentic 
national context” in the work and the author's “lack of concrete 
knowledge” of Armenian social life), Mamourian nevertheless echoed 
Grigor Chilinkirian's belief that the novel's “audacious advocacy” of 
women's rights marked a “turning point in Armenian literature.” Be- 
sides Tiusab, intellectuals such as Mamourian and his Smyrna col- 
league, Chilinkirian (and others in Eastern Armenia such as Artsruni 
and Nalbandian) devoted considerable thought and argument to 
women's rights and to their role in society, laying the groundwork for 
future advocacy in this important direction despite conservative argu- 
ments in defense of the status quo. 


18 Oshagan, English Influence, p. 20, is insistent on the similarities between the 
two works. 

1 Thid., p. 18; Thorossian, Histoire de la littérature arménienne, p. 283. 

2 Oshagan, English Influence, pp. 3, 18. 

21 See Amavourdian’s review, note 17 above. 
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A prolific writer of books and articles, Mamourian had a profound 
influence on the development of the emerging Western Armenian lit- 
erary language, and through his intense discussions of the subject and 
the example that he set in his publications, his impact on the language 
endures to the present day. For a long time in the nineteenth century, 
there was a struggle between those who wanted to create a unified 
Armenian language by the simple device of reviving the Classical 
grabar and those who, realizing the impracticality of this, sought to 
create a new Armenian, clear, simple, standardized and purified of 
foreign vocabulary.” Mamourian stood with the latter group. for he 
was not alone in his creation of a Western Armenian vernacular, being 
both influenced by and at the same time influencing like-minded writ- 
ers. By 1890, the battle that had raged for some sixty years had been 
won and Classical Armenian (as different a language as Latin is from 
Italian), however, beautiful and beloved, had been left to the care of 
the Armenian Church and to scholars. 

Mamourian was fortunate to have flourished in a period so filled 
with brilliant thinkers, new ideas, and such exciting prospects for the 
- revival of Armenian culture. He was, however, almost entirely a prod- 
uct and representative of the Western Armenian renaissance and had 
no close connections with what was transpiring among the Eastern 
Armenian intellectuals of Tiflis, the Armenian cultural center in the 
Russian Empire. 

Matteos Mamourian died in Smyrna on January 2, 1901 atthe age 
of 70. His pioneering Arevelian Mamul lingered for a few years longer 
but closed in 1909. Revived in 1919, it was silenced forever in the 
events of 1922. In his private life, Mamourian, one of seven brothers, 
was married and had a single son, Hrant, who continued in his father”s 
footsteps until his own death in Paris in 1937.” During his long life, 
Mamourian became one of the most respected and influential mem- 
bers of the Western Armenian renaissance, his voice being heard on 
every major issue of national importance for forty years.”* Although 
more than a century has passed since his death and despite his impor- 
tance to Armenian intellectual history, unfortunately very little has 


2 Hachikyan, Heritage of Armenian Literature, pp. 54-55, 61-63. 

2 The youngest son of Mamourian's youngest brother was still living in Philadel- 
phia with his family in the early 1970s. _ 

2 Hakob Oshakan [Hagop Oshagan]. Hamapatker arevmtahay grakanutian 
[Panorama of Western Armenian Literature], vol. 4 (Jerusalem: St. James Press, 
1956), p. 448. 
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been published about him in any Western language.” It is hoped that 
this brief piece will serve as a tribute to Matteos Mamourian’s contri- 
butions to Armenian literature and culture. 


25 An exception may be considered Vahé Oshagan's The English Influence on the 
West Armenian Literature. Even in Armenian, works specifically devoted to Matteos 
Mamourian are not numerous. These include Hayk M. Ghazaryan, Matteos Ma- 
muryan (Erevan: Haypethrat, 1961), and A.B. Karinyan, M. Mamuryane mshakoyti 
patmutian masin [Matteos Mamourian on the History of Culture] (Erevan: Armenian 
Academy of Sciences, 1973). The relative brevity of the article in the Armenian So- 
viet Encyclopedia, vol. 7, p. 198, suggests the apparent lack of interest or freedom in 
Armenia to explore the literature ofthe Western Armenian Renaissance, at least in the 
Soviet period. Nevertheless, a volume of Mamourian's writings titled Erker [Works], 
edited by H. Ghazaryan and H. Poghosyan was published in Erevan in 1966. The Ca- 
tholicosate of Cilicia in Antelias, Lebanon, has sponsored more recent publications of 
and about Mamourian. 


